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origin of Mrs. Apreece's wealth may have stimulated her
to pursue the respectability of aristocratic rank. Her
passion for rank was as intense as Davy's, but she had no
genius, though she strenuously cultivated her talents. She
was a friend of Mme. de Stael and the social lioness of
Edinburgh, when the society of the city was particularly
provincial. At the time of her second marriage G. Ticknor
wrote that "she is small, with black eyes and hair, a very
pleasant face, an uncommonly sweet smile and, when she
speaks, has much spirit and expression in her countenance.
Her conversation is agreeable, particularly in the choice
and variety of her phraseology, and has more the air of
eloquence than I have ever heard before from a lady. But
then, it has something the appearance of formality and
display, which injures conversation."
The two social hunters allied in the attack on the aris-
tocratic stockade. In his early letters to his mother con-
cerning his marriage, Davy referred to his wife as "Lady
Davy." The pursuit of science was rapidly subordinated
to the pursuit of snobbery. He withdrew from a company
formed to manufacture gun-powder because he had
"resolved to make no profit of any thing connected with
science." He saw no paradox in devoting his "life to the
public" at the expense of the fortune inherited from the
merchant of Antigua.
In 1813 Napoleon gave him permission to visit the vol-
canoes at Auvergne, though France and England were at
war. Davy went to France with his wife, and Faraday as
his "assistant in experiments and writing." He behaved
with a remarkable mixture of arrogance and courage. He
refused to sit through the performance of a play that
included satire on the English, and for a long time refused
to accept an invitation to call on the Empress in other than
the sort of dress in which he was knighted. He was not
polite to the distinguished French chemists that assembled
to meet him in Paris, though they received him with an
honour extraordinary in a time of war. Lady Davy per-
sisted in treating Faraday as a personal servant, and Davy
did not seem to know how to manage the delicate situation